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(Abstract) 

Sikh history is replete with the valor of the Sikh 
warrior in battle. There is less attention to the Sikh 
warrior in equally and perhaps more demanding 
non-violent actions. This chapter emphasizes the 
development of non-violent militancy extending from 
the Gurdwara Reform Movement through 1925, the 
Punjabi Suba Movement culminating in 1966, the 
non-violent "battle" against Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi's Emergency, and the political "battle" that 
has brought some measure of closure to the 
violence of the Khalistani movement through 2009. 
Non-violent Sikh militancy is more effective than 


Sikh violence. 


Political violence flared in Punjab in 1980 with the 


beginnings of the Khalistan movement. Almost two decades 
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earlier, | began my tryst with Punjab engaged in dissertation 


research on political factionalism within and between the various 
groups in the state. Subsequently, militancy in the form of a 
Punjabi Suba movement, fasts unto death and exuberant politics 
taught me about the peoples of the state and their concerns 
during this essentially non-violent period. 

Organized violence in 1979-1980 added a new dimension 
to my Punjab that resulted in an academic focus on what 
academia and the public label “terrorism.” My emphasis is 
reflected in the title of my university course: “Terrorism and 
Conflict Resolution: Religious, Ethnic and Ideological Politics.” 
The more | delve into the subject matter, the more it seems to me 
that political violence is less effective than brave people— 
warriors—engaged in conflict resolution without violence. Sikh 
history provides case studies that appear to affirm this thesis. 

| could attempt to make a case that the establishment of 
what became Sikh orthodoxy in 1699 in Anandpur Sahib focused 
more on militancy in regard to consolidating the Sikh panth than 
to violence per se. Persecution of Sikhs by the Mughal rulers 
during this period posed a danger to the community. Guru Gobind 
Singh responded with specific measures that emphasized the 
distinctiveness of the Sikh community, binding them into a 
vibrant, militant community that reinforced religious and societal 
values. Defense against external aggression by Sikhs certainly is 
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part of their following response. A prior requisite, nonetheless, 


is the reinforcement and even creation of elements that non- 
violently bind together the community. Baptism, Amrit, the five 
“k’s,” and the panj piyare are key elements in the reconstruction 
of the Khalsa.' 

At this point, it should be obvious that a conceptual 
distinction between militancy and violence is essential to the 
thesis of this presentation. Stated directly and simply, the thesis 
is that: militancy without violence by adherents in support of 
their beliefs and as a strategy can be more effective than 
organized violence. The definition of militancy employed in this 
paper is adapted from the Merriam-Webster dictionary. It 
provides two definitions for militancy: 

1: engaged in warfare or combat: fighting 

2: aggressively active (as in a cause): combative? 

The first definition specifically emphasizes violence; i.e. combat 
and fighting. The second is the definition employed in this 
presentation; i.e. aggressively active as in a cause. Mass 
mobilization and confrontational non-violent activity for a cause is 


distinguished from an action that involves violence. 


Historians and political scientists can dispute my emphasis 
on non-violence using the same facts for the inauguration of the 
Khalsa in 1699. Khushwant Singh’s characterization of the 
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creation of the Khalsa in his major book on the Sikhs in 


chapter Five, “From the Pacifist Sikh to the Militant Khalsa,” uses 
either-or language implying that militancy is the opposite of 
pacifist, i.e. violence. That is a legitimate conclusion, especially 
with the Kirpan or sword as one of the important elements. 
Nonetheless, that conclusion is in contrast to my own. 

For example, there is the story of the Panj Piyare. It is 
believed that Guru Gobind Singh asked the assembled Sikhs in 
Anandpur Sahib in 1699 to sacrifice themselves for the panth. In 
that spirit, he asked for a volunteer to give his life for the panth. 
Five times he made the request and each time a Sikh 
volunteered. Each time, the volunteer went into a tent from which 
horrific sounds than came. Instead of death, however, these five 
volunteers who offered up their lives emerged as a symbol of 
Sikh dedication to the panth, the Sikh religion and community. 
Sheep rather than humans were sacrificed. Nonetheless, the 
willingness to sacrifice for the panth became a core value in 
Sikhism and the basis for mass mobilization. The symbol of 
violence is clear; sacrifice in battle unto death. So can the 
interpretation be of militant non-violence. Defend the panth until 
death, but with non-violence. 

My proposition in regard to non-violence compared to 
violence is anchored more securely in focusing on three 
movements as well as in the more recent “closure” to the violence 
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that characterized the Khalistan movement. The 1920-1925 


Gurdwara Reform Movement to restore control of Sikh temples to 
the panth is the first case. Secondly, the Punjabi Suba movement 
established the present boundaries of Punjab in which Sikhs 
constitute a majority for the first time in its history along with 
Punjabi language. Thirdly, there is the almost forgotten mass 
struggle by Sikhs against Indira Gandhi's authoritarian regime in 
1975-7. Finally, there is the on-going process of closure in which 
Punjab’s multi-ethnic society is attempting to heal the wounds of 
movement and state terrorism inflicted during the Khalistan 
period, 1980-1993. 


The Gurdwara Reform Period, 1920-1925. 

Reform of Sikh temples became a significant issue by 
1895.4 A system of priests dedicated to maintaining Gurdwaras 
during difficult times degenerated into corrupt Mahants turning 
the income rich shrines into personal possessions. “Gradually the 
Mahants and their chelas began to live a life of luxury and 
dissipation verging on depravity.” Non-violent efforts by local 
groups of Sikhs to persuade priests to turn over control of 
Gurdwaras to Sikh committees failed. Legal action then followed 
accompanied by organized efforts by Singh Sabhas and the 
newspapers they had founded.® Harjot Singh Oberoi identifies 
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117 Singh Sabhas that were established between 1873 and 


1900.’ 

Nonetheless, at this stage, Sikh institutions proved to be 
weak, both organizationally and politically. Members of the Chief 
Khalsa Diwan, coordinating body of the Singh Sabhas, were 
“mostly drawn from the elite of the community” and relied on the 
government for the protection of their rights.® Its elite nature is 
exemplified by its issuing a pamphlet on the subject of the need 
for Gurdwara reform in 1915 in English rather than a vernacular 
language such as Urdu, Punjabi or Hindi. “The few gentlemen 
who cared to respond were not very hopeful about success in 
reclaiming the Gurdwaras, and the matter was dropped as 
impracticable.”9 

Mass mobilization of Sikhs by 1920 altered the political 
landscape. Previously, a large-scale confrontation with the central 
government occurred over the destruction of the wall of the 
Gurdwara Rikab Ganj in New Delhi in 1914. Similarly, the 
Komagata Maru incident involving the rejection of a boatload of 
Indians, primarily Sikhs, from Canada and then fired upon in the 
ship’s return to Calcutta in 1914 also aroused the Sikh 
community. The newly formed Ghaadr (revolutionary) party utilized 
the incident as a symbol of discrimination against Sikhs. 
Uprisings were attempted in Punjab in which 400 people were 
jailed and 2,500 restricted to their villages.1° World War | also 
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mobilized nearly 100,000 Sikhs from Punjab as soldiers. 


Jawaharlal Nehru pointed out in his autobiography that the 
returned soldiers “were no longer the subservient robots that they 
used to be” and that “there was much discontent among them.”"' 

Consequently, by the end of the war Sikhs had been 
transformed. Gurdwara reform provided the focus for the mass 
movement beginning in 1920. It could have taken a violent turn 
as suggested earlier by the actions of the Ghadr Party, and 
perhaps reinforced by demobilized Sikh soldiers hardened by 
battle in World War |. Sikh reformers, however, provided non- 
violent leadership, despite a series of incidents beginning in 
1921. Mahants or priests occupying the Gurdwaras and 
supported by the government in most cases resisted the efforts of 
the reformers to take over the Gurdwaras. Sikh reformers were 
fired upon by the police and guards hired by the Mahants causing 
many casualties. 

The Government was caught in a difficult position between 
the large-scale movement that did not follow constitutional 
channels, and the uncompromising resistance of the priests. A 
Government account described the dilemma: 

The Government naturally had to uphold the legal rights of 

the incumbents of the many Sikh Shrines and Gurdwaras, and 

it was not difficult for agitators to cause the large number of 


uneducated Sikhs to identify the Government, to some extent, 
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with the evils of the system to which they were opposed. '2 


The Government's approach rested primarily on a narrow 
legalistic recourse, law and order view until 1925 when they were 
forced to accept a compromise favorable to the reformers. The 
movement successfully achieved its goal of gaining control of the 
Gurdwaras through a militant non-violent mass mobilization. An 
estimate of the magnitude can be gained from a contemporary 
account: 30,000 Sikhs were arrested in the five-year period, 400 
had been killed, 2,000 wounded, and Rs. 1,500,000 had been 
assessed in fines. ‘9 

Mohinder Singh very usefully summarizes the three 
phases of the Akali-led movement, which provides a model of the 
process and adaptability of the non-violent campaign: 

e Elimination of corruption marked the goal of the 
first phase. 

e Following the Nankana massacre—“cold-blooded 
murder’”-- against a large Sikh jatha non-violently 
seeking reform at the Gurdwara Janam Asthan, ‘4 
the movement demanded the elimination of the 
institution of the Mahants. Mahatma Gandhi visited 
Nankana and concluded: “Everything points to a 
second edition of Dyerism, more barbarism and 
more fiendish than the barbarism at Jallianawala 
Bagh” [1919 in Amritsar]. 
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e Thirdly, in the final phase of the movement, the 


movement also demanded the removal of the 
foreign government from Gurdwara management. 

Mohinder Singh appropriately emphasizes the “successful 
demonstration of non-violent non-cooperation during their 
struggle” as contrasted with extremist positions.*© J. S. Grewal 
notes a contemporary source as describing the movement as “the 
third Sikh war, “ which he characterizes as a non-violent struggle 
against the government for control of Gurdwaras....having thrown 
in their lot with Mahatma Gandhi.”'” 
In 1925, the Gurdwara reform movement achieved its goal of 
obtaining control of the temples. Moreover, it institutionalized its 
control through the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee 
(SGPC), an elective body that can be conceptualized as a 
political system. Externally, it has relations with the Punjab 
government and with Sikh and other groupings that relate to 
SGPC concerns. Internally, the Akali Dal and contending groups 
contest through a democratic franchise and elections in what 
Harish K. Puri has termed “the Religious Parliament of the 
Sikhs.”'8 

These concerns include the long-standing issue of defining 
a Sikh as raised in a number of cases. In 2002, Sikh scholars 
“handpicked by SGPC” agreed to stick to the definition of Sikh as 
given in the Delhi Sikh Gurdwara Act 1971.19 However, a year 
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later, in a letter addressed to then Prime Minister, Atal Behari 


Vajpayee, Jathedar Giani Joginder Singh Vedanti said, “Akal 
Takht is of the opinion that the Sehajdharis should not be allowed 
to vote in the forthcoming elections of the SGPC.“ Then 
Congress Party Chief Minister Amarinder Singh supported the 
Sehajdharis right to vote in the SGPC elections.*° Sehajdhari vs. 
Keshdhari rights reemerged in 2008 in the SGPC consideration 
as to whether or not Sehajdharis should be outside the “Sikh 
quota” in SGPC-run educational institutes.*' 

It has to be emphasized that the successful non-violent 
struggle for control of the Gurdwara involved a significant level of 
violence by the opponents. Nor were all Sikhs or Sikh 
organizations favorable to non-violence. Grewal briefly discusses 
the Sikh opponents, including the “old Ghadarites,” the Babbar 
Akalis who formed in 1922, the Naujawan Bharat Sabha founded 
by the revolutionary Bhagat Singh, and other groups and 
individuals.2 For all its initial and continuing problems, the SGPC 
has continued since 1925 to provide a democratic and non- 
violent institutionalized context for dealing with important Sikh 
concerns as illustrated by the continuing dialogue of defining a 
Sikh. 

The Punjabi Suba Movement: 1947-1966 

Following independence in 1947, Sikhs remained a 

minority in the smaller part of Punjab remaining in India. A stated 
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object of the Punjabi Suba movement focused on language; 


Punjabi in the Gurmukhi script for Punjab. It also included the 
aspiration for a Sikh majority state. In fact, even though Punjabi 
did become the official language; the major accomplishment is 
the establishment for the first time of a Sikh majority state. 
Following are the religious and population totals for the three 
Punjabs: pre-independence, post-independence to 1966, and the 
totals following the trifurcation of Indian Punjab into Punjab, 


Haryana and Himachal Pradesh: 


Religious Composition of the Three Punjabs 


Pre Before A After a Sikh 
Independence | Sikh Majority Majority 
State State 
1931 1961 1971 1981 1991 
Muslims 1.94% 84% 1.0% 1.18% 
52.4% (393,314) (114,447) (168,094) (239,401) 
Hindus 30.2% 63.57% 37.54% 36.9% 
(12.9 m) (5.58 m) (6.2 m) (7.0 m) 
Sikhs 14.3% 33.33% 60.22% 60.75% 62.95% 
(6.8 m) (8.16 m) (10.19 m) (12.8 m) 


TOTAL POPULATION 
24,969,408 20,300,812 13,551,060 16,788,915 20,281,969 


Sources: Compiled by Paul Wallace from: 
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Government of India Census Reports for 1931, 1961, 1971. 


Government of Punjab, Statistical Abstract of Punjab, 1983, p. 38. 
Government of India, Census of India 1981, Paper 4 of 1984, pp. 494- 
Sth 

Government of India, Census of India 1991, Paper 1 of 1995, pp. xvi- 


XVIl. 


Punjab’s Sikh population, only 14.3% in the pre- 
independence period, rose to 33.33% following partition in 1947, 
and then became a majority in 1981 with 60.22% and increased 
further a decade later in 1991 to 62.95%. 

Punjab politics provided the context for and sparked the 
Punjabi Suba movement. Two opposing positions emerged from 
partition in 1947. Akali Dal wanted Punjabi as the state’s 
language and a Sikh majority state. Strong opposition from 
Hindus and Congress Party Sikhs wanted to maintain Punjab’s 
boundaries or even enlarge it. 

Several steps strengthened the Akali goal. In 1948, 
Punjab’s princely states were combined into PEPSU (Punjab and 
East States Union). Subsequently, it became integrated into 
Punjab. A compromise demarcated two regional zones, one 
predominantly Punjabi and the other Hindi for the bi-lingual state. 
Most Hindus opposed the Regional Formula and resisted the 
march toward a Sikh majority state with a Save Hindi Movement. 
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Chief Minister Pratap Singh Kairon, a Congress Party Sikh, 


resisted both the Save Hindi Movement and the concept of a Sikh 
majority state. He emphasized a greater or Maha Punjab 
incorporating Himachal Pradesh, Delhi, neighboring districts of 
Uttar Pradesh and perhaps a part of Rajasthan. Hindu oriented 
political parties and the Arya Samaj also supported a Maha 
Punjab rather than a smaller Punjabi Suba.?% 

Akali Dal leader Tara Singh first enunciated the demand 
for Punjabi Suba as a Sikh majority state as early as 1949.4 But, 
the following year he returned to Punjabi Suba on a language 
basis that technically could result in a Hindu majority.”° Political 
dynamics within the ruling Congress Party, between it and the 
Akali Dal, and the role of the Center in terms of the States 
Reorganisation Committee and central Congress leaders 
inflamed the Punjabi Suba movement. Massive agitations based 
on the language version mobilized approximately 10,000 Sikhs 
offering themselves for arrest in 1955.76 

A new situation emerged in 1960-1961 with Master Tara 
Singh escalating his rhetoric to describe the Punjabi Suba 
movement as a dharma yudh, a religious movement. The 
leadership context is crucial as Sant Fateh Singh emerged as a 
major leader with the moderate stance that defined Punjabi Suba 
more in language terms.?’ Sant Fateh Singh also represented 
younger elements, and he was a Jat in contrast to Master Tara 
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Singh, the long time leader of the Akalis who was from a 


merchant caste. A common characterization in Punjab during this 
period is that the jathedars, rural Jat-led Sikhs, took over from the 
bhapas, more urban and merchant-led Sikhs. In this context, the 
rural-based Sant group manifested a more moderate approach in 
contrast to the more extremist urban-based Master group.° 

Even under the new moderate leadership of Sant Fateh 
Singh, the Akali Dal could not compete effectively against Chief 
Minister Pratap Singh Kairon and the state’s ruling Congress 
Party. Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru’s death in 1964 removed 
Kairon’s chief supporter. Lal Bahadur Shastri, the new Prime 
Minister didn’t hesitate to implement the findings of the Das 
Commission in its findings of corruption against Kairon’s relatives. 
He forced Kairon’s resignation’? leaving a weak, divided state 
Congress Party. Sant Fateh Singh now led the renewed 
campaign for Punjabi Suba, focusing on the language demands. 
That made the issue negotiable for New Delhi, as the communal 
issue technically wasn’t an issue. In fact, a Sikh majority state 
provided the emotional support for Punjabi Suba. 

War between India and Pakistan broke out during the 
movement in September 1965, shortly before the date that Sant 
Fateh Singh set for his fast unto death. He postponed his fast 
after discussions with New Delhi.°° Then, the Congress High 
Command agreed to the movement’s demand so as to constitute 
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a Punjabi Suba on March 9, 1966.31 Punjab now consisted of 


the central plains area with predominately Hindu Haryana 
becoming a separate state, and predominately Hindu hill districts 
of Punjab going to Himachal Pradesh. Recasting Punjab’s 
boundaries on a language basis also met the movement’s 
primary demand, a Sikh majority state. 

Militancy marked the Punjabi Suba movement from its 
inception under Master Tara Singh. Nonetheless, militancy 
became expressed in a political and non-violent mode as it had in 
the Gurdwara Reform Movement. Mass movements, political 
conflict, bargaining, and fasts unto death provided dramatic 
events during the long time period. Nonetheless, isolated acts of 
violence did not deter the movement from its essentially non- 
violent actions. Punjabi Suba did succeed. 

Non-violent Opposition to Indira Gandhi’s Emergency: 

The first two case studies dealt with specific goals that 
non-violent Sikh movements sought to achieve: Gurdwara 
Reform and Punjabi Suba. This third case deals with protecting 
democracy during a central government twenty-month period of 
authoritarianism promulgated by Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. 
According to Akali Dal sources, almost immediately after the 
imposition of the emergency by Prime Minister Indira Gandhi on 
June 26, 1975, feelers to the Akali Dal asked for cooperation, i.e. 
a partner in repression. 
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Instead the Akali executive unanimously criticized the 


Emergency as an “onslaught on the civil liberties, freedom of 
press and freedom of speech, a rape on democracy and a great 
step toward dictatorship” in Amritsar on June 28-30, 1975.97 A 
“Save Democracy Morcha” began on July 9 and continued until 
elections were announced in January 1977. It is estimated that 
over 40,000 Akalis were arrested or under detention including the 
President of the Akali Dal and eighteen Akali members of the 
Punjab Legislative Assembly. Pro-Akali newspapers were either 
closed or penalized. 

Non-violent militancy enabled the Akali Dal to provide 
leadership in the Punjab against the Emergency as well as to 
seamlessly engage in successful coalition politics when it ended. 
It allied with the Communist Party (Marxist) and the new Janata 
Party that emerged nation-wide as a reaction to the Emergency. 
In Punjab, the Janata Party included the Jan Sangh, which 
subsequently became renamed as the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP). The umbrella Janata Party also included Praja Socialist 
Party supporters, Scheduled Castes, Congress dissidents and 
independent Hindus. This alliance won all the Lok Sabha seats in 
the national elections following the end of the Emergency in 
March 1977. The Economic and Political Weekly emphasized the 
importance of the Akali resistance to the Emergency in its 
winning eight of the parliamentary seats.*° 
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More importantly for the post-Khalistan future of 


Punjab, the Akali Dal’s alliance with the Hindu urban-based 
Janata Party in 1977 reversed the long pattern of almost visceral 
opposition to its forerunner, the Jan Sangh and vice versa. For 
decades, the Congress Party skillfully exploited these differences. 
A Congress MLA explained to me how the strategy operated 
during elections. Karam Singh “Kirti” personally surmounted the 
rural-urban and Sikh-Hindu cleavages. His constituency in 
Jullundar (now Jalandhar) included an almost wholly Hindu urban 
area and a basically Sikh rural area. He had an urban image in 
that he had resided in the urban area since the 1920s and was a 
businessman. He also had a rural image as he was a Sikh Jat, 
Punjab’s premier agricultural caste, habitually wore the rural 
dhoti, retained a home in his ancestral village, and had 
agricultural land. 

Karam Singh “Kirti” threatened rural Sikhs who favored the 
Akali Dal that their votes would in fact elect the Jan Sangh, as it 
would draw votes away from him, the Congress candidate. 
Similarly, he declared in the urban area that a vote for the Jan 
Sangh would elect result in an Akali Dal victory. Thus, in both 
areas he emphasized that a vote for him would prevent their 
hated rival from winning. With this divide and rule strategy, he 
served several terms as a Congress Party MLA.*4 
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Thus, as a consequence of the Akali Dal-BJP (formerly 


Jan Sangh) alliance in 1977 and defections the Akalis for the first 
time secured a majority in the legislative assembly. Nonetheless, 
it maintained its coalition with the Janata Party. The Spokesman 
described the harmony between the two parties in glowing terms: 

...there is perfect understanding, cooperation and 
unanimity (between the 

two parties in the Government.) Both now completely 
identify themselves 

with the interests of the State instead of with the interest of 
any particular 

section of the State’s people on communal basis.*° 
National political developments ended the 26-month period of 
accommodation and communal harmony on September 3. 1979. 
In July, the Janata Party national coalition imploded resulting in 
Akali factionalism in Punjab bringing down the state coalition.*° 
Increasing factionalism within the Akali Dal led the Talwandi 
group to emphasize the goal of an autonomous state in 
September 1980.°” Political moderation, accommodation and 
communal harmony steadily deteriorated as Sant Jarnail Singh 
Bhindranwale emerged and the violence of the Khalistan 
Movement and state repression dominated. Nonetheless, the 


ending of Akali-Jan Sangh enmity induced by the movement 
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against the authoritarian Emergency of June 1975-1977 


reemerged following the demise of the Khalistan movement. 


Closure Following the Khalistan Movement: 1993-2008 

Statistically, the organized violence stemming from the 
Khalistan movement ended in 1993. Most major Khalistan 
leaders were either killed, jailed, or had fled to Pakistan or 
elsewhere. Popular support for the “boys,” including in the rural 
areas no longer existed. A number of factors are responsible for 
the change,*® including, most importantly, the violation of human 
rights by the militants. Isolated examples of violence periodically 
continued, the most notable being the assassination of Congress 
Chief Minister Beant Singh in a car bombing in 1995. 

How did and does the Punjab Government and society 
cope with the decade plus period of violence so as to achieve a 
meaningful degree of closure? The goal of closure in this context 
is to engage in a healing process so that a reoccurrence is less 
likely to take place. Past violence is to be replaced with non- 
violent democratic politics, and transparency and justice in the 
form of a truth and reconciliation commission or other means are 
needed to honestly confront the past. 

In Punjab’s case, a shift in post 1993 politics took place 
from the focus on violence and secession to a resurgence of 
Punjabi rather than Sikh or non-Sikh identity. 
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Once again, as in 1977, the Akali Dal alliance with the BUP 


provided a vehicle for a vibrant Punjabi identify as well as an 
alliance between major rural and urban parties. A decade of 
violence including Operation Blue Star, the November 1984 
massacre of Sikhs, and the terrorist killings of both Sikhs and 
Hindus acted as a check on communal politics. Political leaders 
as well as the general public feared a return of terrorism, whether 
by militants or the state. Punjabiat rather than Khalistan became 
the desired identity. In this context, as Pramod Kumar points out, 
the Akali Dal agenda changed from “anti-centrism” as embodied 
in the 1973 Anandpur Sahib Resolution and its subsequent 
submission in 1975 to the Sakaria Commission to “cooperative 
federalism.”°° 

In addition to resuming the political process, the broad- 
based alliance allowed for and assisted the return of many former 
militants including some of the most notorious leaders. Many then 
retired, a few went into politics, and most quietly entered regular 
occupations.*° Encouraging former militants to return constituted 
an important part of the political strategy of the then ruling Akali 
Dal-BJP alliance announced in April 2001.4" 

Results were almost immediate. Wassan Singh Zaffarwal, 
chief of the Khalistan Commando Force, returned to Punjab from 
Switzerland on April 11, 2001 after negotiating his surrender with 
the police. He served a two-year prison term, and then became a 
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homeopathic physician. Another militant returned from the 


Philippines a week after Zaffarwal’s surrender.*? Jagit Singh 
Chohan also returned in 2001, after twenty-five years in exile. He 
was perhaps the earliest ideologue of the movement. Chohan set 
up a Khalistani government in exile in London and issued 
Khalistani “passports,” following a political career that included 
being an elected finance minister in the Punjab government in the 
1960s. After returning, he set up a charitable hospital and 
established a political party that advocated for Khalistan non- 
violently but elicited little response.*% 

Return of these leaders encouraged many others to follow. 
Manraj Grewal captured the aspirations of the returnees in the 
title of his book, Dreams after Darkness: A Search for a Life 
Ordinary under the Shadow of 1984. His interviews with returned 
militants and accounts of survivors of those who died violently 
emphasize how people have been trying to rebuild their lives. 44 

Rebuilding a non-violent, democratic political process and 
accommodating the former militants in a peaceful manner 
provides a partial move toward closure. Transparency and justice 
in terms of what transpired during the long period of militant and 
state violence remain to be obtained through a truth and 
reconciliation commission or comparable means. 

CONCLUSION 
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Three case studies and one post-violence process 


constitute the core of this paper: 

e Gurdwara Reform Movement, 1920-1925 

e Punjabi Suba Movement, 1947-1966 

e Non-violent Opposition to Indira Gandhi’s Emergency: 

June 1975-1977 

e Closure Following the Khalistan Movement: 1993-2008 

All three case studies involved mass movements over a 
significant period of time. Repression in the form of beatings, jail 
terms, and even killings tested the non-violence of the 
participants. Moreover, the participants in these mass 
movements reflected the rural backgrounds of the essentially 
peasant Sikh population. A common theme of danger to the Sikh 
religion further fueled their passions. Nonetheless, leaders clearly 
specified the goals while maintaining a disciplined non-violence. 
Regaining control of their temples is a clear goal that the SGPC 
and Akali Dal set forth during the five-year period of the 
Gurdwara Reform Movement. Punjabi Suba emphasized either 
the language issue or a Sikh majority state. A new, young, Jat 
leadership succeeded in achieving both in a lengthy non-violent 
struggle with various opponents including the state and central 
governments. 

A major result of the analysis is the distinction between 


militancy and violence. Militancy marked all three mass 
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movements. Violence however remained the tactic of the 


opposition in each case in stark contrast to the Sikh movements. 
Moreover, the non-violent, militant movements succeeded in 
achieving their goals. Mahatma Gandhi most famously extolled 
the techniques and effectiveness of non-violent action, as have 
Martin Luther King and others in various movements throughout 
the world. Nonetheless, it is revealing that a so-called martial 
people, the Sikhs, relying on a peasant population for popular 
and militant support could succeed with such vitally important 
goals at stake. Sikhs succeeded not once, but three times in 
three different time periods. 

By contrast, the Khalistan Movement failed during more 
than a decade of violence and near anarchy that caused more 
than 20,000 deaths. The unofficial toll undoubtedly is much 
higher. A movement that began with limited goals of 
decentralization and greater autonomy for Sikhs and Punjab 
degenerated through violence to a secessionist movement and 
state repression. A healing process since the termination of the 
organized violence has emphasized the return and domestication 
of the militants in the context of a renewed democratic political 
system. Communal alliances have replaced communal warfare. 
Nonetheless, a healing process also necessitates measures that 
provide transparency in terms of what happened and justice in 
regard to the victims and perpetuators. Truth and Reconciliation 
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Commissions (TRC) have been constituted in over twenty 


countries so as to achieve these purposes. Punjab has yet to 
convene a TRC or comparable process. 

The major point of this paper, accordingly, is that non- 
violence proved to be more effective than violence in achieving 
important goals, and a healthier society is the consequence 
rather than having to cope with the ravages of violence. There 
may also be a lesson here for other ethnic and religious groups. 
Jihadists extol violence in defense of and promoting their 
religious beliefs. Struggle from within—non-violent struggle—can 
be construed as the major meaning of jihad. Non-violent 
struggle, whether as individuals or in mass movements, offer 
what can be a more effective method for achieving particular 


goals. 
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